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INTRODUCTION 


From the Romance of Richard Coer de Lion of the 
middle ages, to Maurice Hewlett's Richard Yea and Nay 
published in 1903, there have been many literary treat- 
ments of Hing Richard I, king of England from 1189 to ~ 
1100. Dr. George Henry Needler, in 4 pamphlet, Richard 
 Goeur de Lion in Literature, published in 1890, at Leip- 
Zig, has considered these dramas, novels and poems in 

some detail, but he has by no moans exhausted the suoject. 
Me has neglected entirely the eheonteies and their oe: 
gible relationship to the later handlings of Richard-the 
~Lion-Hearted. 

The mine of material which writers have accesa to 
| in history his long been observed, and the popularity of 
heroio fizures is well attested in almost any random list 
of Shaxespearian dramas or collection of Arthurian leg- 
ends, It is seldon that these well-cnown ficures appear 
in literature in their true guises; they are idealized | 
and caricatured beyond the realm of possibility. Are we 
to think that the trath is distorted wilfully or for an 
ulterior purpose by the artists who handle hietorical 
material? fo arrive at sueh a conclusion would be un- 


fair. The representation of a popular hero in a licht 
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more attractive than honest seems unavoidable. — 

The inevitable process by which a historical 
ogharacter comes into a legendary or a literary conoeption 
is expressed wa ad in a reoent work of Pére Delehaye on 


Saints' legends. In brief he says that there is a tenden- 


cepa ~~ 


Pére Hippolytus Delehaye, 3S. J., Legends of 
the Saints, Mrs. V. M. Crawford, translator, Long- 


mans, Green, and Company, New York and London, 1907. 


cy in the superior as well as in the inferior individual, 
to mingle what is imagined with what is known, to intro- 
duce impressions, deductions and personal reactions into 
narratives. Heroes seldom exist side by side but suc- 
ceed each other, This is due in part to a custom of accu- 
mulLating all the glories of preceding heroes, and all the 
good of a nation in an age, on one head. Men of the same 
mame are rarely distinguished; shronsology and georraphy 
are disregarded; local traditions are included in the 
stories the populace, the chief source of the legends, pre- 
serve, By the time the account is written down the hers 
has acquired an unresl.and inconsistent aharacter. Pere 
Delehaye gives numerous examples in support of his state- | 
ment. We have only to exanine English literature hastily 
to find plenty of examples for ourselves, 

Doubtless, the tradithonal accounts of Richard I, 


which we find in literary treatments of his character, 


EE 2 ge ee eee 


| } 
grew up in this way. The nearest possible approach to 
the truth should be bound one would think, in the chron- 
ioles, but examination of these reeords shows their keep- 
ers gave credence to many remarkable stories. One. might 
expect that the metrioal romance would be made up largely 
of lecends. I[n some respeots it is, and in others it is 
no more romantio in nature than the chronioles. The pur~ 


pose of this study is to analyze the romantic material 


- in the chronicles and explain the relationship of the 


medieval Romanoe of Richard Coer de Lion to those reesords, 
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CHAPTER I 
RICHARD-TIE-LION-HEARTED IN THE CHROMNIGLES 


fhe chronicles kept in the monasteries throughout 

England year by year from the time of Alfred to the six-~ 
teenth century, contain mach material as interesting for 
its own sake as for its historical significance. Since 
these records are of unequal value, it is necessary, in 
using them as a souree of information upon a particular 
subject, to examine the merits of each sie: For the 
years 1151 to 1199, from the marriage of Henry II to the 
death of Richard I, there are about thirty ghronicles of 
sufficient importance to be given consideration. Of these, 
& comparatively small number are contemporaneous with 
Richard and original on the parts of their authors; a few 
are careful compilations from several records; some con- 
tain accounts not found elsewhere; others approach the 
subject from a new point of view; und an occasional one 
is valuable merely as additional evidence on points about 
whioh there is sone dispute. | 

| The chronicle of Robert of Torigni is, doubtless, 
one of the earliest records that contains mention of Riah- 
ard. Robert of Torigni was a Morman-French monk, prior 


of Beo in 1149 and abbot of Mont-Saint-Michel in 1154, He 


- Wisited England in 11657--the year of Richard's birth, and 


4 


1 
again in 1175. From these facts, we can judge that he 


Charles Gross, Sources: and Literature of English 


knew something about the kingdom and was, in all probabil~ 
| ) | | P 
ity, acquainted with the court. He died in 1186, before 


Ibid, 


Richard became xXine. His chronicle is straicht forward 
and, seemingly, accurate. The Chronicles of Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey of Vinsauf are also original and writ~ 
$en celiienieedimediae. Richard of Devizes relates what 
ce tt er 


Ibid., pd. 558 and p. 374, 


happened in Engtand in great detail, and Geoffrey of Vin- 

sauf gives a vivid picture of the crusade in the Holy Land. 

The Imagines Historiaran of Ralph de Dicet®, who died in 

1202, is original from 1172. Gross says his chronology is 

often ey but his chronicle is surely valuable as a 
Tbid., p. 3559, 


contemporaneous piece of work. Likewise the Annales of 
Waverly are important because the material after 1157 is 
original and written into the records by contemporaries: 
of Henry [I and Richard — The Benedisct of Peterborough 
oe eter etee entertain ttre neers 


3 
Ibid., De 3539. 
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6 
record is worthy of consideration not only because of its 
originality and contemporaneous value, but alsa because 
it is the first chronicle in whish the embroidering of 
incidents mere Benedict died in 1193 and Roger Hovedon 


took up the work. This Roger of Hovedon, as an attendant 


Ibid., p. 385 and p. 373. 


upon Henry II in France in 1174 and as justioe itinerant 
7 | 
of the forests in 1189, oertainly had ample opportunity 


A a a A aa 
Tdid., p.~ 373. 


to get first hand information about Richard I, and, with- 
out a doubt, he made use if it in his chronicle. William 


of Newburgh also comes in this group. His Historia Reram 


Anglicarum was probably begun about 1197. It is sonsidered 

one of the finest literary compositions and one of the most 
8 

valuable histories of the twelfth contury. Of the other 


3) | 
Tbid. 9 De O82. 


contemporansous and original chronioclers, nothing esvecial-~ 
ly laudatory can be said. Their value lies in their orig- 
inality mainly. These are; Gervase of Canterbury, Jocelin 
of Brakeland, and the Chronica de Mailros. Perhaps the 
second cal of the Florence of “orcester work is 


orizinal. Ralph of Coggeshall's Chronicon Anelicanum is 


9 
Ibid., pp. 397 and 390. 


fica age 


original, without a doubt. — 

The compilations are, of eourse, less valuable when 
the original sources oan be found than the originals. D 
Le Livere de Reis de Engletere brings the material together 
into such an accessible form that it is one of the most | 
usable references available for the period it covers (from 
Brutus to 1326 with the two continuations). Barthelemew 
Cotton and Walter of Coventry do — sane sort of 


work. They each use several sources and seem to choose 


aa RE RR a 
Ibid., p. 357. | 


their material with care. The chronicle of Henry Knighton 
contains a story exproited in literature, the account of 
Riohard's killing a lion bare handed and tearing out his 
heart. John Capsrave's chief attraction is a record con-~ 
cerning the ancestry of Richard which is valuable in a 
comparison with the chronicles and the medieval metrical 
Romance of Richard Coer de Lion. 

Mat thew varis, "“gomnonly rezarded as England's zreat- 
est medieval ne ae Ralph digden and The Brut trans- 


Toid., pe 384. 


lated and published by Caxton are given space because they 
aré 80 w@ll known, and not because they shed any additional 
light upon Richard or the Romance of Richard Coer de Lion. 
Likewise Giraldus Cambrensis who tells such marvelous 
stories of ha»peninges and who reports legends instead of 


facts, is of no real value in a consideration of Richard. 
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Roger of Wendover gives about the most detailed account 


available of the coronation ceremonies. 


fhe material about Richard that can be found in these 
records, arranges itself in a connected narrative with only 
oocasional points whereupon the ohroniclers do not agree, 
Since the second part of the present disoussion is to deal 
with this narrative, it is presented here, 

Henry, the gon of Geoffrey Mlantazenst and Mathilda 
the Empress, daushter of Henry I, was adopted by Stephen, 
king of England and made heir to the throne in the 1140's, 
He spent much of his early young manhood in "rance attending 
to the affairs of Normandy. Relationships between France 
and England were generally unpleasant, and matters were not 
bettered when, in 1151, Eleanor, queen of France, obtained 
a divoroe from Lewis VII on the ste of consanguinity, 


and married Yenry on ilay 18, 1152. Since she was the 


"Robert of Torigni, Chronicls, p. 95. 


daughter of the defunct duke of Aquitaine, Henry obtained 
a stronzer foothold in france by the marriage. In 1154, 

Stephen died, and Henry became king of England. To Henry 
IT and his wife were born seven children, four sons and 

three daushters. ‘William, the first shild, born in 1153, 
lived only until 1155 or 1156. The second son, Uenry, of- 
ten called “Henry, the young king" or "Henry III," because 


his father had him crowned in 1172, was born in 1154. He 
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never ruled; he died in 1182 or 1183, leaving as his _ 
widow, Margaret, the daughter of the king of France, whom 
he had married when he was seven and she three years old. 
The next child was Matilda, in 1156; she became the wife 
of the duke of Saxony. Then, at oxford, in September of. 


11S, occurred a most important event, the birth of Rich- 


ard. The records in the chronicles are brief: "Mensi 
| 13 


Septembri notus ei filius et vocatus est Rieardus,"” and 


Annales ionastici de Waverlai, p. 238. 


"Wodem anno natus est Henrico regi ... f£ilius apud OQxon- 
14 


fam, et vocatus est Ricardus," are typical examples of 


Bartholom i de Cotton, iUstoria Anglicana, p. 


71. 


the entries. Geoffrey, tne fourth son, was born in 1158. 
Eleanor, who married the king of Spain, born in 1161, 
Johanna, later the wife of William of Sicily, in 1162, and 
John, "John Lackland" as he was often called, born in 1165, 
aomplete the list. 

Rishard's early years, before his coronation as king 
of England, were spent, like his futher's, in France. His 
titles were Duke of Aquitaine, which he inherited from his 
mother, and duke of Normandy, earl of Anjou and count of 
Poicton, which he inherited from his father. Henry II and 
his sons did not get on well at all. Eleanor usually 
Lleagued with her children, and for this whe was cast into 
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prison about 1173, At one time Richard lined up with © 
the king of France against Henry II of England. Hints 
that this really caused Henry's death occur in the go- 


gounts of the corpse of the king bleeding when Riohard 


game into its presence, and of Richard's being ‘absolved" 
before beine crowned! . 

Ypon the death of his father in July, 1189, Richard 
crossed from France into bnpland. First ke released his | 
mother from prison where she had been confined for about 
sixteen years; then he prepared for the soronation sere- 
mony. Of this affair almost as many accounts as chroni- 
Glers are available. Roger of Wendover — perhaps the 


most detailed account of the ceremonies. Walter of | 


Roger of ‘endover, Flowers of History, pp. 


79-82. 
Coventry gives the most complete list of officiates. 


Walter de Coventria, Hiemorale Fratris, p. S73, 


Richard of Devizes and Geoffrey de Vingsauf record super- 
| 7 


1 
stitions concerning the affair. The ceremony took place 


a aaa aaa a a ae 


Chronicles of the Crusades, p. 4 and p. 155. 


at Vestminister, on September 6, 1189. Baidwin, Arohbish®p 
| 18 


of Canterbury officiated and many nobles and olergymen 


Ralph de Diceto says the Nean of St. Paul's 


pe 


-&. ¥ 
’ 


id 


See Imagines Historiarun, De 69. 


of high rank were presant. Then was the prophecy of Merlin 


. fulfilled "The eagle of the broken treaty shall have joy 


of her third nest." Eleanor, an "eagle" because she spread 
her winzs over two kinedomg~-Prance and England, "of the 
broken league” because she was divoroed from Lewis and 
separated from Henry II, had joy in the soronation of Rich-~ 
ard, "her third nest" beeause he was the third a 


ty 


396 Le Livere de Reis de Engletere, p. 249. 


tn 1387, Richard the young prince, had taken the 
cross but he 414 not go on the crusade, nor did his father, 
who took the cross at the sane time, zo. Immediately af- 
ter the coronation ceremony, Richard began to make pre-~ 
parations to take part in the war of the Christians and 
Saraceng in the Holy Land. He sold offices, took a pledge — 
of fealty from the king of Sootland and, inoidentally, 
money, and in every way he could collected funds to finance 
the crusade. Richard of Devizes recounts that when a 
friend joked with him about his methods of raising money, 
Richard er "I would sell London if I aould find a 

2 


chapman." Then he and Philip of "rance made arrangements 


a aR a aaa, 


Chronicles of the Crusades, p. 7. 


od Ld 


to go together to Judea. The exaot cate of his leaving 
England is much disputed. It was probably tne first or 
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gecond week in December, 1190. He went to France first 
and thence, after a convention at Vezelai with Philip, to 
Sicily. | | 

The accounts the various chroniclers give of what 
happened at Sicily vary a great deal. The story seems to 
be that Philip arrived there first, was admitted into the 
city of Messina and treated royally. When Richard game, — 
he was forced to encamp outside the walls. ‘Johanna, Rich- 
ard's sister, had married William of Sicily and had brought 
with her a magnificent dowry. Willian died and Tanered 
acoceeded to the throne. Richard sent messengers to Tanored 
demanding Johanna and her dowry. Tanored sent Johanna to 
him in state, befitting @ queen, but many of the fine 
gifts--a golden table conspicuous among them--were lackins. | 
Richard took a Sicilian ec:.stle by force and save it to his 
sister, installing her and her household there. the @Grif- 
fones, the inhabitants of the country, accustomed to doing 
thinzs to sult themselves, resented the presence of the 
Ruglish and their power. They and, if we are to believe 
sone of the hints, the French, annoyed the Fnglish soldiers, — 


vefasing them food, beatinze aud tormenting them till open 


warfare could not be orevented. Richard, of course, ocon- 
quered his foes. In the course of the war, he erected a 
tower or fort, Mategriffia, which he had brourht ready to 
be set up from England in one of his snd pe This “ategri- 
ffin he took with him to the Holy Land when he left. After 
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13 
the subjection of the Griffones, Richard put his flags 
on the towers of Nessina. Philip grew angry; he wanted an 
equal share in the victory. Remembering the common oause 
@or which they were united, Richard consented to put the 
French flags up, too, although the Frenoh King had taken 
no part in subduing the enemy. Peace was made with Tanored. 
The Sicilian king gave Richard a sum of silver, for Jo- . 
hanna's dowry, and arrangements were made. for Richard's 
nephew and heir, Arthur, to marry Tanered'ts daughter, 

- During the winter in Sicily, Richard wast aosgolved 
from his contract to Philip's sister, Alice or Alais. In 
1167, Henry II had made the arrangements for this marriage, 
bat for some reason, evidently unnentionable if we judge 
by the careful manner in whioh thenoitroniclers usually 
skirt the matter, Richard had little difficulty in eetiias 
out of his bargain. He gave -hilip 10,000 pounds in return 


21 
for which he received Gisors and Vixin and his freedom. 


Roger of Wendover, Flowers of History, p. 95. 


Kleanor, the mother of Richard, brousht to Sicily for her | 
son, Rerengaria, daughter of the king of Navarre. But as 
it waa Lent, tne marriage did not take place at nine: Be- 
rengaria was put into the custody of Johanna. who went to 
the Woly Land with Richard. [n the spring, the navies and 
recruits of the Yrench and English armies being ready, the 


company left Sicily. 


aes 
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14 
Rieheard's fleet encountered rough weather off the 
soast of Cyprus. Some of the ships were driven upon the 
island, wrecked. Rioharé of Devizes says They. Wene two of 
the first three shipa in the formation--the shipa contain~ 
ding the royal ieee At least those people who were 
Chronicles of the Crusades, »- 37. a 


forced to land were treated badly by Isaac, a tyrant, who 
called himself "Emperor of Cyprus." fe despoiled the ships 
and cast the sailors into prison. When Richard arrived, 


he sent messengers to Isaac demanding back the treasure he 


had teken and the saflora he had imprisoned. Isaac rée- 


eeived the Englishmen with seorn, grew angry at then, and 
sent them bask to Richard with no answer. Even Tsaao's 
courtiers alarmed, tried to remonstrate with him. Richard 
gathered his forces and advanced against the Cyprians. In 
a short time he eaptured Isaac. The wily omperor made | 
promises of supplies, money, and submission. But as soon 
as he eould get away from his captor, he fled. Richard 
followed him and took him again, This time he made sure of 
his prize; he had silver fetters made in order that he 
might satisfy himself that Isaac was bound safely and yet 
keep his agreement not to put him in irons. Whether — 


ard put Isaac into a prison-tower at Merkebd or Mergeth in 


Ralph de Diceto, Imagines Historiaram, p. 92. 


| 15 
Tripoli or sis aa to the Holy Land as Robert of Glouces-~ 
ter says he di4 we do not know, Isaac never ruled dyprus 


| . ee : 
fhe Chronicle of Rodert of Glousester, p. 9967, 


again; Riohard gsave 1t to Guy of Jerusalem later, fut the 


daughter of Isaac he took along to the Holy Land in the 
company of Serengaria and Johanna. B8erengaria wae queen 
of England before she left Cyprus. The wedding and eorona- 
tion ceremonics — performed in the spring on the island, 


Benedict of -eterborough, Gesta regis, pe 166. 


Between Cyprus and Aere, for which point the king 
departed after Leaving that island, Richard met and con- 
quered an Oriental treasure ship. 7hilip had not stopped 
at Cyprus; therefore, he was at Aore when Richard arrived, 
He wae of little or no aid to the harrassed Christians of 
the land, and the powerful Baglish king, whose reputation | 
had outrun him to Judea, was very welcome. Arrived at 
Acre, he wished to wait a few days before attacking the 
6lity, but Philip was impatient and began the siege himself. 
As soon as Richard's men were assembled and Mategriffin 
erected, the English began to make war. fhe chronicles 
agree that Aore was surrendered quickly to Richard in July, 
1191. Very soon after the surrender of Acre, Philip, 
jealous of Richard and unfriendly toward him since the 
breaking off of the marriage contract with Alais in Sieily, 
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16 
laid claim to 111 health and departed for home. Richard 
was loath to see him go, but he took ag many of the French 
soldiers as he could and bade Philip farewell. The Duke 
of Burgundy remained in charge of the Frenoh army but Rioh- 
ard, had to feed and care for many of them. He and the 
Duke of Burgundy were not in accord at all, | 
After Philip's return home, Richard pursued his de- 
termination to march to Jerusalem at the head of a sonquer- 
ing Christian army. Castles, towne, and cities fell before 
him. Geoffrey of Vinsauf gives a detailed and vivid ac- 
gount of the battles, pp. 200-330. Finally he roached 
Joppa. Here the strong Englishman fell 411, ‘Whdle ne Lay 
on ‘his bed, the army worried and trembled lest the Saracens 
discover -the plisht of their king, the power and ENS PIrs:- | 
trv af the Christians, and the terror of the Saracens. 
Richard of Devizes relates an unusual story: Saffatin, 
brother of the Suracen leader, Saladin, had a great deal of 
respest and affection for Richard. He came to Joppa one 
day and asked to see his friend. He was denied the pleas- 
Une . ‘Roticing the gloomy and friehtened looks of the 
soldiers, Saffatin confronted them with his notion that 
Richard was 1112 and with a plan to obtain a truse for 
three years from ues. The usual story is that Rich- 


CGhroniales of the Crusades, p. 56-60. 


Sragietpuedt — sagkee ad 


ard fell i11 and at the same time reoeived news from Eng- 
land that John was getting himself enstated as head of 


> 
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the kingdom there, and Philip was taking possession of the 
French provinces. All these misfortunes descending at 
once caused Richard to seek a truce with Saladin. ‘The 


truce was concluded to go into effect on Raster Sunday and 


to endure for three years, three months, three weeks, three 


days, and three hours. Joppa was to be Ghristian, Ascalon 
was to be destroyed and not rebuilt, and the Christians 
were to have the privilege of visiting the sepulere and — 
Places venerated in the Holy Land under the protestion of 


Saracen soldiers, Those arrangements made, Richard left 


Syria to return to England, having denied himself the sight 


ef Jerusalem even from afar, The chroniclers agres no 
better on sone other details than upon the events leading 
up to the tmuce. For example, Geoffrey of Vinsauf tells 
of the severe illness of Richard immediately upon his ar- 
rival at ‘ie ae Ralph of Coggeshall says that Goa 


Chronicles of the Crusades, pp. 202-205. : 


spared te from the peatilence that fell upon his 
8 | 


soldiers ‘ 


Ralph of Coggeshall, Chronicon Anglicanum, p.5l. 


There are some interesting stories of things that 
happened in the Holy Land recorded in various chronicles, 
Matthew Paris gives a few lines to the propheay of a her- 


26 
mit that Richard would never see Jerusaien. Benedict 


gitar Set yl eee ae eae z, 
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Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, pps 584-585. 


29 


relates the story the Abbot Joachin told Richard that 

Anti-Christ was born and was living at Rome, that he was - 

fifteen years o14 then, (early in the year 1191) and thet 1 
he would ocoupy the apostolic is But the main thread | 


| | | | | 
Benedict of Peterborough, Gesta Henrioi If et 


| 

Risardi I, p+ 153. | re: 
2 7 

| 


of the story is the same in all the ghronioles. | 

_ Richard Left the Holy Land in de jection. Johanna | : 
and Berengaria he sent on ahead. His own fleet was beset 
by storms on the sea and robbers on the land. At last, | 4 
Richard started across the continent toward his provinces b 
in France and Great Britain. In Austria he was aaueenen: d 
ded by the duke, Leopold, who may or may not have hated ' 


him from orasading days, was sold or given to the emperor 


of Germany and held for ransom. There are several versions | 


of just how the capture of Richard same about and who in-~ 

stigated it. The usual story is that Richard sent a boy 

into the olty of Vienna to buy food. The lad aroused the 
ouriosity of the merchants with his strange language and 

queer money, was siiezed and tortured until he told that * a 
his master was Richard I, king of England, and revealed 
his hiding place. Whether the plot was instisated by | 

Philip, as Wendover suggests, or whether duke Leopold 


neegéed no encouragement but was motivated by rancor he had 


Rots 
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| 19 
for Richard on asvcount of a quarrel with him in the Holy 
rand as Paris states, is another minor point about which 
there is a question. At any rate Leopold captured him 
ang Henry of Germany got possession of him and put him in- 
to prison. 

Richard's imprisonment in Germany was a severe trial, 
Evidently he was allowed gome freedom, though he was under 
guard. He met with the souncil at worms for the discus~ 
gion of his ransom, and he corresponded with people in 
England about 1t. Henry Knighton tells the story of the 
Lion being let loose into the — with Richard and of 


the king tearing out its heart. The ransom was set at 


Yenry Knighton, Chronicon, p. 167. 


100,909 mares, according to most of the chroniclers; but 


140,999 mares and 150,000 mares are also given as the sum. 


In Zngland the churches gave up their treasures; monasteries, 


estates, individuals and offices were taxed to “a utmost 
| aD | 


to raise tie necessary sum. Herbert of Salisbury was 


W411 4am of Newburgh, Historia Rerum ABEL ESSEN 
p. 388. 


put in charge of the work of getting the money together. 
But when the date of delivery aqane, in 1194, hostages were 
given in place of part of the ransom. 


33 
the king was released from prison February 4, 1194, 
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BO 
33 | 
Ralph de Diceto, Imagines Historiarum, p. 113. 


and went immediately to England where he was received with 
great joy by the people, First he chastised his brother 
John. Then he was orowned again at Winchester; after the 
second coronation he went to France where he spent the 
rest of his life. | | 

The details of the wars of Richard I of England and 


Philip of France from 1194-1199 are tedious. It was during 


the siere of the castle of Chaluz in Gizors that Richard 
received the wound from whioh he die@d. Aocordins to the 
azreement made in Sicily in 1191, Richard possessed this 
land, but he had to Sicht to obtain his rights. Always 
in the thiex of the battle, Richard exposed himself here 
and was hit by an arrow fron the bow of Peter Basili or 
Oe 


Roger of Wendover, Flowers of History, p. 171. 


Bertram Gurdon. He kept on fighting, but at the close. 


Ralph of Cozgeshall, Chronicon Anglicanun, ov. 
176. | 


of the day, wnen someone tried to draw the weapon from the 


wound, it was discovered that attention had been delayed 


too lonz. Infection had set in. Richard took to his bed; 


he confessed his sins, received the Bucharist and was an- 
ointed. Then he called for the man who had wounded hin: 


*,.. sic inquens, "Quid umquam mali tibi feoi quod me ad 


mortem vulnerasti?" Et elle, "Patrem neum et duos featres 
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| 22 
meos ccaidisti, et me modo oceidere voluisti; placet mihi 
quanoumque poenam subire dummodo tu oscumbas." Tune jJys- 
sit rex eum lidere abire, dans illi sentum eolidos ster- 
lingorum. Sed post regis obitum feoit dux Brabantias eum | 
exoriatum sinendi. ortuo igitur Eieardo vij idua Aprilis 
war a in tres partes divisum in tribus loois sepeli- 


tur." ‘the three parts into which the body was divided 


Ralph of Coggeshall, Ghronioon Anglicarum, 
Dp» 176. 


Wwehs.’ 
and the three places in which it was buriedy his heart, 
at Rouen; hts entraila, in Poictou; and his body at Pont 
37 | 
Evrand. 


999 | 
Roger of Wendover, Flowers of History, p.178. 


Thus the life of Richard I, the adventurous king 
of England, ended. Yerhaps it is fitting that he died 
and was buried in France. Certainly he had spent little 
of the ten years he was king in Enpland--about six months 
in all. The greater part of his life was spent in war- 
fare with his father ant brothers first, with the Sara- 
cens later, aud lastly with Philip of Yrance. His part 
in the erusade haa led some ardent admirers to regard 
him a saint; his merolless treatment oF his enemies has 


led others to look upon him as. a tery wiekea: miss hig ¥ 
followers loved him; his enemies feared: and “ba fae him; 


| — «BS 
his rivals were jealous of him. Certainly he is one of 
the most interesting figures of the Middle Ages. 


La 
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CHAPTER IY 


A OOMPARISON OF THE ROMANCE OF RICHARD 
COER DE LION WITH THE CHRONICLES 


Considering the interest that novelists, poets, 
and dramatists have evidenced in King Riohardé I, it is 
strange that the only prominent study of the literature 
soncerning hin is that of Mr. Needler, referred to be- 
fore. This appears te do full jastice to the field of 
drama, poetry and the novel up to its own time. The 
Romance of Richard Coer de Lion is given in synopsis, 
and all the English versions are compared with an eye to 
what may have been in the French original and what the 
English interpolations added. The work Ur. Needler has 
done is quite valuable and, on the whole, reliable, but, 
in the matter of the less important details, he is not 
always accurate. For example, he gan not be relied uvon 
for exact line references to the ‘Weber edition of the 
romance. I am ercatly indebted to this little pamphlet 
for suggestions, although the seope and handling of the 
material in it @iffers greatly from the present discus- 
sion. | | | | 

ir, Needler neglected altogether the chronicles, 

a very important source of material about Richard. The 
purpose of this 4isoussion is to oompare the Romance of 
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Richard Coer de Lion and the material in the chronicles. 


The Romance of Richard Coer de Lion contains 71356 


1 
Zines in the most complete version available. fhe gen- 


Romance of Richard Coer de Lion, Metrical 
Romance, 3S Vols, edited by Henry Weber, Edinburgh, 
1890. 


eral belief that it existed originally ina French form 
; 5 
George Henry Needler, Richard Coer de Lion in 


Literature, pe 24. | 


» 


ia borne out in : few lines near the beginning of the poem. 
"In preneene vookys this rym is wroucht, 
Lewede menne know it nourht, 
Lewede menne ounne French non, 
Among an hondryd unnethis on." 
-Romance of Richard Coer de Lion 
121-1 .24. 
Other statements such as: 
"als f fynde in my sawe" 
1. 39, 
"Porsothe as the book us sayde." 
1.200. 
are to be found rather frequently throughout many portions 
of the poen, but they are of little value in establishing 


the certainty of a real source. Only one more acknowled2- 
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ment of a source surely French occurs: © 

"off my tale ber nought a wundryd; 

The Frensche says he slowgh an aero 
(Wheroff is made this Ynglusche sawe;) 
Or he reste him ony thrawe." 

1. 5059 - 5062. 

In spite of this fairly oconelusive evidence that the 
poem came into the English through a French original, 
there is considerable doudt that a French composition was 
simply copied. Certain long passages are ante point 
to originality on the part of English authors. These 


aaa, a as : 
Needler sugzested that the french poem was ad~ 


ded to by English minstrels. See his Richard Coeur 
de Lion in Literature, p. 24. 


passages contain no references to "my saw™, "the book", 
etc. The first one makes up Chapters II and III of Part 
I of Yeber’s printed edition, lines 240-1234. It is an 
account of a tournament Richard caused to be held at 
Salisbury, the resultant choosing of two companions with 
whom the king made a pilgrimage to the iloly Land, the 
capture and imprisonment in Germany with a relation of 
Rieharad's killing of Ardour, the kins's son, love affair 
with Margaret, the king's daughter, the killiag of a lion 
and eating of its heart, and his subsequent ransom and 


release. The proper place chronologically for the story 
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at 
of Richard's incarceration, would be between lines 7127 
and 7128. ‘M“eedler believes that had the French writer 
ineluded this at all in his poen, he would have put it 
in its proper place. \ Richard's eaptivity was the direot 


Neodler, Richard Coeur de Lion in Literature, 


pe 25 note. 


result of Philip II's propaganda, ig it not ag reasonable 
to suppose that a French writer even though he lived and 
wrote in England would put in this item, too important 

to neglect entirely, at a place such as to render a reflec- 
tion on his ruler out of the question? The position of 
this episode in the romance would be admirable for that 


| purpose because Richard I and Philip II were on fairly 


good terms up to the time of the crusade, Of course, this 
is merely a conjecture, but so is the whole theory of the 
English composition of this paasage. The only grounds 
needler has upon which to base his argument are the organ- | 
ization of the material into a smooth narration and the 
absence of any sort of acknowledgment of a gource. Per~ 
haps the fact that this portion of the romance containg 

g0 little of the truth might be called evidence. Certain- 
ly its author either 4id not know the facts or chose to 
distort them, and, if we except a few other paasarses, the 


main body of the poem follows the record in the matter of 


the arrangement of details with a fair degree of accuracy. 


apenas bes Medea: cease ct Uieasaz't> sates Pe ee ET oh Sn re ee 
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Phese two facts might soneonee different celiiianditiin, 
Another Long passage, from line 3731 to Line 4268, 
| 5 


"to all appearances ‘of English origin," makes no reference 


Toid., De £5. 


to a source. It, too, is well organized in itself. Hore- 
over, an English flavor is discernible, particularly in 
its veginning; | 
“Merye is, in the tyme of May 
Whenne foulis sing in her lay; 
Ploures on appyl trees, and perye; 
Smale foules singe merye ." 
| 1. 3721-3734. 
An additional but perhaps not very valuable point in 
favor of calling this an English addition is that it in- 
Gludes material which a French man might like to pass Over ; 
Philip's taking, against the advice of Richard, ransom and 
oaths of fealty from some Saracens he captured at "Taburet" 
and "*Arehone", the rebukes he reoeived from the various 
other Christian leaders, the march to the towns of "Tabu- 
ret" and "Arsghone"™ and the refusal of the inhabitants to 
admit Philip, and, finally, the recapture of those cities 
by Richard, necessitated by the previous lenienoy of 
Philip te the Saracens. [f these bases for determining 
English interpolations were to be relied upon as proof, 
Chapter V, lines 1669 to 2026 of the Weber edition, which 
tell of the French king's treachery at Sicily, should be 


a 


29 
considered, too, But the problem of how much of our 
Maglish version caue directly from the french is not the 
goneern of this discussion. Let it suffice to decide that 
the English version includes material not in the Preneh 
source the existence of which we admit, though there has 


been no scopy in that language preserved. 


+ ostipa PE 


Yeedler, Richard Coeur de Lion in Literature, 
De 24-25. 


“~~ 


There exist several “nglish versions of the metrical 
Romance of Richard Goer de Lion. The longest and most 
complete is the one printed by Ilenry ‘Yeber in 1910 in the 
second volume of his collection of metrical romances. The 
manuscript of this is preserved in Caius College, Cam- | 
iaiiee The Bodleian Library possesses another manuscript 


————— eye 
Ldid. 


Douce, No. 228. Many lines of this are lacking, but what 
remains differs from ‘ieber only in details such as the use 
| 8 
of a knife instead of the bare hands to xXill the lion. 
A a SR aa ead 
: Toid., De 08-42, 
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This version has 4 oe in the British Iiuseum manu- 


soript, Harley 4690. One other manuscript may be found 


Ibid., pe 46-48. : 


in the British ifuseum catalogued as Additional 31,042. 
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Several folios of this manusoript are entirely lacking, 
and others are mutilated. The intact portions agree with 
Weber, though the two are not line by Line eiieiiee.” 


Ibid a» p @ 42~46 


fwo other fragments exist. One is in the ee ee 
L2 
soript in the Advocates! Library at Edinburgh. Another 


: | | 
Ibid. 8 De 48~50. 


12 
ybid. $ De 55. 


is in the possession of the Marquis of Stafford. 
In the Bodleian Library is a blackletter copy of 
the romance printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1528. (It is : 


only a modernized form of the version printed by Weber. 


ae: aaa aaa aia 


Ibid., 50-55. 


‘The differences between the various versions of the 
romance are sufficiently few and unimportant to be of no 
import in the forthooming comparison of the stories told 
about Richard in the metrical romance with the records of 
him in the chronicles. One of the most striking features 
of the romance is a series of exhibitions of a savage ele-~ 
ment in the character of the hero. The first incident 
manifesting this nature occurs in the account of the im- 
prisonment of tne English king in Germany. For two ex- 
oellent reasons (Richard had slain his son and betrayed 


his daughter) the German emperor wished Richard killed. 


31 


That his accomplishment of thia objeot might not appear 


to be deliberate he caused a hungry lion to be loosed in 
& ohamber with the royal prisoner. But Richard was pre- 
pared. He wrapped forty handkerchiefs around his arn, 
and, siigzing a favoradle opportunity, put his arm down the 
throat of the beast and drew out, among other things, the 
heart. This he took at once into the hell where the king 
and his barons sat feastinz. What happened follows: | 

"Phe galer on the table stood, 

Ryehard prest out al the blood, 

And wette the heart in the salt, 

The king and al hys men behalt 

Withouten bred the herte he set." 

le 21099-1102. 

The second episode in this vein is more than savage--1% 
ig cannibalistic. Richard fell 112 in Syria, He oraveéd 
pork, but none could be found. In desperation the steward 
cooked a nice, fat younz Saracen and served him. Immedi- 
ately the king recovered. After a hard day's fichtine, 
he denanded the swine’s head. There was nothing to be 
done but bring him the head of the young Saracen. ivhen 
Riohard saw it he oried out,"iWwhat the devil is this?" and 
laughed as if he were mad. Then he went on to say that 
never would tne Christian forces laok for meat 

"Whyle we may, in any assawte 


Siee Sarezynes, the flesche mow take, 
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And gethen, and rogste him, and dos heim bake, 
Gnewen her fleseh to the bones.” 

| | L. 3197-3200. | 
Gertainly this is savagery, but it is no worse than what 
is recorded later in the poem. Envoya came from Saladin 
to try to ransom some important Saracens. Richard in- 
vited them to eat with him. The first course was Sara- 
gens' heads with the names evident on the foreheads. The 
Englishman ate his with relish. The Turks abstained. 

When the meal was over and the messengers atarted on their 
homeward trip, Richard instruoted them to tell Saladin 
what had happened, that a sieze would be unsuccessful be-~ 
oauge hia food sunply was unlimited, and that the Christ-— 
fans would not leave till they had eaten all the Saracens. 
Traces of auch barbarous behavior may not be found in the 
ehronicles, unless the beheading of some hostages when 
Saladin broke his promise to give up the sacred relies of 
Jerusalem can be gonsidered an exceptionally uncivilized 
procedure. 

The metrical and chronicle account of the capture 
and imprisonment of Richard differ in many respects. The 
position of the episode in relation to the other inosidents 
in the metrical romance 1s not the same as in the ehroni- 
cles. In the latter 1t is on his return from the cru- 
gade that he was taken prisoner by Duke Leopold of Austria 


and later turned over to Henry of Germany. In the former 
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3S 
it was while returning from a pilgrimage with two scom- 
panions whom he had chosen for their strength at Salisbury 
in the first year of his reign, that Richard wag captured 
and imprisoned by the king of Germany. This pilgrimage 
and the tournament before it are not mentioned at all in 
the chronicles. The stories of how his identity became 
known to his enemies a@iffers, too. In the chronicles, 
when it occurs at all, the account is that one of Richard's 
boys, sent to the city of Gynatia for food, speaking a 
strange tongue and having strange money, was siezed by 
the merchants and tortured until he told who and where his 
master was. In the romance a minstrel, English although 
the scene is in Germany, sane to the inn where Richard 
wag resting and asked to play. ‘he King sent him away. 
Angry at his dismissal, the minstrel revealed Richard to 
the German king. ‘hile in prison, the poem tells, the 
son of his captor quarreled with Richard who killed him 
with a blow from his waxed fist. And Marvery, the dauch- 
ter, fell in love with, prooured the release of, took to 
her chamber, and was betrayed by the royal captive in true 
romantic fashion. What little the chronicles do tell of 
the imprisonment simply shows that Richard had comparative 
freedom in prison. One, Le Livere de Reis de Engletere, 
says he suffered from dirty neichbors; another, Roger of 
Wendover's Flowers of History, states that he had a strong 


guard; but there is no mention of being cast into a dun- 


34 
geon, or acquaintance with any member of the emperor's 
household. In both eases he knew the terms of and helped 
make arrangements for his ransom. 8ut in the romance 
the king arbitrarily stated that: 

"Off enny kyrk that preest in syng, 

iiesse in sayd, or belle in ryng, 

There two chalyses imme bes, 

That on schal be brought to mee; 

And yiff there be moo than thoo, 

The halvyndel gschal come me too." 

1. 1153-1139. 

In the chronicles the emperor, his barons and advisors, 
and Richard agreed that the ransom should be a certain 
gum--varying from 100,109 marks of silver to 150,090 
pounds. It wis paid partly in treasure and partly in 
hostages, and the king was freed on February 4, 1194. 
The time of his release is not given in the romance. 
Margery's father tells her to leave with him, but her 


mother instructs her to stay till she is sent for as a 


queen should be. What Riohard had to do with this is 


not disclosed. Home he went without Margery, at any rate. 


Closely connected with the account of the imprigon- 


ment in Germany is the explanation of the name, "Richard 


Coer de Lion." Oareful examination of the ehronicles 
; . ? J . 
nets dut one hintjof attaching suoh an appellation to 


Riohard. Richard of Devizes says that in Sicily, king) 
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Richard erected gibbets and caused all thieves and rob- ae 


bers to be hanced, sparing neither sex nor any national- 


ity. Philip disregarded all transgressions; Richard 


puntshed all. This led to the Griffones calling the one 
a lamb and the other a lion. The story in the romance 
4s simpler. When Richard ate the lion's heart, the Ger- 
man king christened him "Strong Richard Coer de Lion." 
The poetio account of the marriage of Richard's 
parents is of the true romantic type. Henry, the king 
of England, had avoided marriage; but when he was twenty 
winters 014 his barons persuaded him to take a wife. 
Messengers were sent over the sea to find the fairest 
lady alive. In mid ooean their vessel stipped. A beau- 
tifut ship--the most wonderful ever seen--came along. 
On it was a woman, the fairest living. The messensers 
boarded the boat and made known their mission. Thea the 
lady's father advanced and recounted a vision he had 
had bidding him sail for England where his daughter would 
wed the king. ‘/nen the two ships came to England, the 
messengers, the lady, and her father went to Westminster 
to await Henry. He came, and fell in love with the bdeau~ 
tiful lady at once. Inquiry disclosed whe was Cassodor- — 
fen, daushter of Corbaryng, king of Antioch. The marriage 
took place immediately. During the ceremony, when the 
host was raised, Cassodorien fell down in a swoun. She 


ehuld never stay in the church at the elevation. But at 


e- 
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tast a nobleman suggested that she be detained some time. 


Henry gave his consent. When the attempt was made the 
queen took John and Topyas, one of her gongs and her — 


daughter, by the hands and flew away throuch the roof of 


the church. John fell to the ground and broke his thigh . 


but Cassadorien and Topyas were never geen again. The 
chronicles give only a few lines to the marriage of Rich- 
ard'g parents. Henry, not yet the king of England, mnar- 
ried Eleanor, the divoroed wife of Lewis VII of France. 
Robert of Gloucester says plainly that Henry and Eleanor 
were too friendly before the divoree, though he gives, 
as 4o the others, the grounds of consanguinity as the 
reason for the separation of the French king and queen. 
But a passaze that has some points in common with the 
gomanee on this marriage occurs in Capsrave's chronicle: 
"The fader of Gefrey Plauntgenet wedded a wyf only 
for beute. He wist not fro whens sche oan, ne of what. 
kynrod sche was. Seldom wold sche com to cheroh, but 
nevyr abyde the Saere. And whan this was noted of hir 
husbond, he mad foure ay teen a day to hold hir stille 
at the Masse; and go they ded: but a lytil befor the 
Sacrl, as thei held hir be the mantal, sche fled fro hem 
oute at a wyndowe, and to childir that were on hir left 
hond sche bare with hir; othir to that were on hir right 
hand sohe left behynde hir. “yng Richard of Ynglond was 
one to telle that it was no merveile thou thei that cam 


of swech kynrod ech of hem was contrari to othir, for 


» 


o7 
thei aam fro the Devel, and to the Devel sohul goo.... 
Yerthermore, this Sefrey Plauntagenet warned Herry his 
gone that he sohuld in no wise wedde Helianore the quen 
of Frauns, for he told him in very treuth that whan he 
was Steward of Frauns, and dwelled a ta kyng, he had 


comounde with the same quen oftea tyme." 


John Capgrave, Chronisle of Englend, pp. 169- 
140. | | a 


There is no actual mention that Mleanor disappeared 
from the sourt of Henry II in the ohronioles, but there 
is evidence that she was not in the publie eye for some 
time before her husband's death, for Richard, before his 
coronation, released his mother from prison where she 
had been for sixteen years, it is said. 

The number and names of Richard's brothers and — 
sisters are not the same in the romanoe ag in the ghrons 
isles. In the former, Henry and Cagsadorien had three 
ehildren; Richard, the eldest, John and Toypas. In the 
chronicles four sons and three. daughters are accounted 
for: William, who died while very young Henry, sometimes 
called “the young king"? and "Henry III," who was born in 
1155; Matilda, born in 1156; Richard, born in 1157; Geof- 
frey, in 1158; Hleanor in 1161; Johanna, in 1162; and 
John, in 1165. | 

The handling of the coronation ceremony varies a 


great deal. The romance account is very brief. 
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"Crowned after King Harry, 
Thug was Riehard sykerly, 
That was in hia xvth year; 
He was @ man of great powere." 
| Ls 242~245. 
While some of the ohronioles have but a few lines on this, 
others treat it more fully. Richard was orowned at Weet- 
minster on September 3, 1189, (apparently, in his thirty- 
second year) with great ceremony. Many bishops and priests, 
nobles and knights were present, 
The massacre of the Jews, upon which the chronicles 
dwell, is not mentioned at all in the romance. At the 
time of the ooronation, the Jews were holding a celebration 
of a religious nature in London. Richard ordered that no 
Jews or women were to be present at the ceremony or at the 


banquet afterwards. Evidently in this case the women were © 


less curious than the Jews for some of the latter pushed 


in. Yereeiving them, the yokels sfigzed and punished them. 
A viot was thus sturted. The homes of the Jews were burned, 
their synagogues desecrated: many were killed or made to 
embrace Christianity. The persecution spread from London 
to all parts of England. Though Richard was not spmpa- 
thetio with Jewa, he viewed the situation with disfavor, 
powerless so far as the mob was concerned. Many thourcht 
he approved. Finally, the massacre was stopped. 


It ig peouliar that the marriage of Richard is not 
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mentioned in the Romance of Richard Goer de Lion. In the 
chronicles we find that Henvy II, while Richard was still 
a boy, had arranged for Richard to wed Alice, or Alaia, of 
France, but Richard, never enthusiastic over this agree- 
ment, managed to get released from the contract in Sicily, 
while on the way to the Holy Land. It was to Sioliy that 
Bleanor, his mother, brought Berengaria, daughter of the 
king of Navarre, to Richard. As it was Lent when Seren- 
garia arrived, the wedding did not take place ¢111 later, 
on the island of Cyprus. QOccagional vemarke of the chron-~- 
iclers give the impression that the marriage was not a 
happy one. 

For the most part, affairs at Sicily and at Cyprus 
are treated similarly in the chronicles and in the ro- 
mance. In the former Richard, upon arriving in Sicily, 
demanded his sister Johanna, widow of William I, from 
fancred, king of the island. Tanered sent Johanna to 
Richard but not her dowry. froubdle arose, but the matter 
was settled without bloodshed. In the romance Philip is 
blamed for the quarrel between Richard and Tanered. He 
implied to the king of Sicily that the English king was 
coming to make war. Uere also the affair came to nothing, 
Then, in both the poem and the ohronicles the real dif- 
ficulties etarted. The soldiers, according to some chron-~ 
ole accounts, paid too much attention to the Sioilian 
women, angering the men; according to others, the cause 


of the gonflict was the refusal of the inhabitants to let 


te 
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the soldiers have food; in some the Griffones, agoustomed 
to having things to suit themselves, resented the pre- 
sence of the English and provoked the quarrel, At any rate 
war broke out. fhe romance tells that Richard had pre- 
pared a Christmas feast at which he and his barons sat;~-~ . 

"Then came there a knight in great haste, 
Unnethe he might draw his blast; | 
He fell on his knees and thus he said; 
“tHerey, Riohard, for Mary maid! 
With the Frenchmen and the Gryffonea, 
My brother lysth slain in the towns; 
| And with him lyeth slain fifteen, 
Of thy knightes good and keen. 
This day and yesterday I told, a-rowe, 
‘Phat six and thirty they had y-slowe,*" 
lL. 1779-1789. 
Thereafter the romance and the chronicles are in accord, 
Richard conquered the city of Messina and subdued the 
GSriffones. Philip came begging forgiveness for his dis- 
honorable part in the affair and asking that he have some 
honor in the vieotory. Rishard, keeping in mind the comnaon — 
canrse, the crusade, did forgive him and soon they set out 
for the Woly Lands, Philip first. Some of Richard's fleet — 
wa3 dashed upon the rocks at Cyprus; the treasure was 
taken and the people were abused. Richard came. He at 


ones made war on the tyrannical king, got back his men, 


a 
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and captured the tyrant's daughter whom he placed in the 
honorable oare of Johanna and Berengaria. Isaac offered 
toa submit. When he broke his promise, Richard went after 
him with a yenganee and took him. At this point many of 
the ohronicles say that Richard had silver fetters mate 
for the Oyprian king in order to keep his part. of a bar~ 
gain made beforehand~-the bargain was that Issac shoulé 
gurrender but not be placed in irons. Whether the prison- 
er was taken along to the Holy Land, as is stated in gone 
of the chronicles and in the romance, or whether he was 
put into a guarded castel in Cyprus as other of the schron- 
icles: say, matters little. Among the things the romance 
Lists as spoiis Richard took in Cyprus are two peerless 
steeds, *2vel and Lyarde. They are mentioned several 
times later in battles in the Holy Land. - 
On the journey from the island of Cyprus to the 

Holy Land, as the story is tls both in the romance and in 
the shronicles, Riohard met a rioh merchant-ship which 
he took and despoiled of ites treasure, The entry inte 
the narbor is very picturesque in the romance. A heavy 
ghain, stretched across the harbor, Richard out through 
with a singhe blow. Then Pollows some interesting des~ 
oription: 

*Kyng Richard, out of hys calye 

Caste wylde-fyr into the skeye, 

And fyr Gregeys into the see, 

And al on tyr wer the. 


franpes yede in hys gsoleye, | 
Men myghte it here into the. skye,. 
faboures and hornes Sarezyneys. 
fhe see brent all off fyr Gregeys. — 
‘Sunnes he hadde, on wondyr wyse; 
io > Ya@ugneLes off gret queintyse; 
| Arwbisst bowe, and with gynne 
The Holy Lond for +o wynne. 
L. 2627-263). 
There is nothing of thie sort in the chronicles. 
fhe setting out on the orusade is another gab ject 
that the romance and the ohronicles treat differently. 
In the romance Richard made the pilgrimage taken up 
earlier. ‘pon his returmm, he lived calmly for six monthe. 
But Pope Urban wag exhorting Christians. to some to the 
aid of those in the Holy Lands. Richard called an assemb- 
Ly in London and proposed that the English help. Many 
prepared to go. The preparations ineluded, vory con~ 
Spiouously, loading thirteen ships with hives of bees, 
The sompany set out for Mazsasailles, but Riehard with a 
few men went to Germany to ask Modard why he had held him 
prisoner and to get from hin the treasure given as ran- 
som by the English. Arrived in Oermany Rishard found 
sipplies denied him. Hiw men got along on fruit. Mar-. 
gery, who came post~-nhaste to him, he recsived with joy. 
Modard fled as far as he could, Richard pursuing. The 
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43 
German king, having reached the boundary of his kingdom, 
asked his daughter to aid him; she advised him $o be 
hamble and obey Richard. Modart did. Thereupon the 
two kings became friends. Hodard then beoame fired with 
zeal for the crusade and wae with diffiaulty persuaded 
to stay home, because of his age, and to furnish one 
hundred of his knights with supplies for a year instead. 
He also gave Rishard two magic rings; one was to preserve 
him from death by fire, the other from death by water. 

All being settled, the English king repaired to Marsailles, 
thence to Messina, where he and Philip swore everlasting 
brotherhood. In the ohronicles we learn that Richard had 
taken the cross before his father's death and thet im-~ 
mediately after his coronation he set his kingdom in order, 
gold everything sellable, and some things that should not 


have been gold, to get the money, and set out. 


In the main the Romance of Richard Coer de Lion 
and the chronicles agree on activities in the Holy Land. 
Richard took Aere and many other towns successfully. 
Philip, disgruntled at Richard's suscess and popularity, 
went home. The duke of Austria and Richard quarreled be~ 
eause the former would not do manual labor in building 
the walls about @ captured city. For this the duke swore 
to be avenged. Richard won the love and admiration of 
his followers by his generosity, and valor. The turks 
feared him with a handful of men more than ali the 
Ghristian forces without him. At last, news from England | 
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that John and Philip were taking his lands foreed him 
to abandon his plang and go home. The differences lie 
in the minor details and are, in almost every instance, 
embellishments of a romantica ature. | | 

At Acre, Richard's thirteen ships of bees were 
turned loose and stung the Saracens into submivsion; &aD~- 
parently the English were not bothered. Two instances 
of the sultan ohallenging Richard to combat are related 
in the poem, The first meeting, the Saracens were de- 
feated. Richard, seemingly alone, drove them off, 

"Syx thougand, and seven acore, 

At onye he droff hym before, 
Up agayn an heygh cleve; 
They fledde as deer that hadde be dreve. 
And for drede off “yng Richard, 
Off the elyff they flowrh downward | 
And all to-barste hors and men, 
That never non oom to lyff off hem. 
1. 5089-5096, 
The second challenge was for "three of them and three of 
hist to fight for the oity of Ninive. Richard was one 
of the English who fought. The city was taken and the 
citizens baptised. The third was to personal combat with 
the sultan. Richard was offered a Saracen horae and, be- 
cause Favel and Lyard were both tired, accepted. A "He- 


gromacien" in the pagan camp conjured two fiends of the 
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air into the Likenesgea of two horses--a mare and @ solt, 


The plan waa for the colt to ran to its mothér in the 


battle. But an angel appeared to Rishard and by his ad~ 


vice saved him. The preparations for battle included the 
trusaing of a long, stout tree to the horse's neck 90 
that 1¢ stuck far out in front, the seouring of a steel 
tipped apear to pierce the sultan‘s armour, and the stop- 
ping of the colt's ears with wax. Richard's steed served 
him well. After the battic, for each leader brought a 
host with him, the dead numbered three hundred Christians 
ana sixty thousand Saracens. About forty thousand pasans 
were christened; the rest were killed. 

The visitation of the angel here is the second such © 
heavenly messenger Richard received, according to the poen. 
At the battle of Cayphas, the Christians suffered a great 
deal from the heat and dust. The king, falling upon his 
knees, oalled to Jesus and Mary for help. %t. George ap- 
peared, dressed as a ornsnder. This neknowledgnent of 
heavenly favor gave heart to Richard who led his sen to 
vistory. | 

Another episode oacupies different order in the 
ghroniole from the place in the romance. It is the rally 
of the Tarks and their recapture of many cities and 
castlea the Christians were holding. This somes after 
Philip's departure in the chronicles and is part of the 


reason for Richard's not reaching Jerusalem. In the poem 


” 
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it ie direatly after the taking of Cayphas. The depart- 
ure of Philip for France is earlier in the ohronicis,. It 
is placed in many directly after and in all goon after. the 
taking of dove, In the poem it is after the winning of 
Babylon. The eause of the quarrel is the same; it is 
about who should have the oity of Jerusalem when the time 
should gome. Philip promised it to one of his partisans 
and Richard said 1t should go back to King Guy. So Phil- 
ip went home, 

After Philip left, the principal victory of Richard 
wag the taking of Joppe; all ascounts agree on this. While 
resting in this city, messengers came from Ensland tel- 
ling of John's treachery and Philip's invasion of Normandy. 
In the ghroniele, he is mora easily aonvineed of the trath 


of this than in the romance. He is made to appear more 


loath to leave the Holy Land in the romance without a 


gizht of Jerusalen. The truce is dealt with differently, 
too. In the latter, two of Saladin's sons come to kill 
Richard, but he killed them. Then he challenged the sul- 
tan, either to meet him personally or to make a truce for 
three years and three days, In the ohronicles the offer 
of trice cones from Saladin, and the truce is for three 
years, three months, three weeks, three days, and three 
hours « 

The five years after Richard's return from the 


crusade and the ciroumstances of his death are given at | 
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Length in the chronicle. after crushing John and being 
crowned again, at Winchester, Richard devoted his tinie 
to his possessions in France, warring continually with 
Philip. While besieging the castle of CGhalus, Richard 
was struok by an arrow from the bow of Peter Basilli and 
wounded mortally. fen or twelve days later he died after 
having forgiven Peter an@ receiving the Sucharist; He 
was buried at the feet of his father at Fort Evraud. The 
romance treats this briefly. 
"Kyng Richard, doughty off hand, 
Turnyd homward to Yngeland. 
Kyng Richard reynyd here 
No more but ten yere. 
Sythe he was schot, alas! 
In Castle~dGaylord ther he was. 
Thus endyd Richard our kyngy: 
God seve us alle good endynge, 
And his sgoule reste and 00, 
And our soules whenne we com theretoo}* 


Le 7127-7187, 
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CONCLUSION 


Gaston Paris, perhaps the greatest soholar of . 
medieval French literature, says at the end of an elab-~ 


orate study of the Romance of Righard Coer de Lion: “Le 


poman de Richard Coerdelyoun est un des plus interessants 


monunents de la poesile anglaise du moyen age, et il na 
pas ete jusqu'a present, si je ne me trompe, apprecié a 
sa valeur. I1 souleve encore bien -% questions en dehors 


ed celles qui ont ete abordees ici." 


Gaston Paris, "Le Roman de Richard Coeur de 


Lion," Romania, Vol. XAVI, 1897, p. 393. 


The present discussion is only a small part of the > 
work he suggests as worthy of attention, but, so far as 
it goes, it attempte to be exhaustive and sinned: The 
chronicles have been examined; the analysis of them has 
been presented, and a comparison of the schronicles has 
been made. 

Contrary to a gé@éneral opinion that the metrical 
romance is almost entirely imaginative, there is in one 
chronicle or another an account parallel to practically 
each incident exploited in the poem. But, because we do 
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not know the date of the Romance of Righard Coer de Lion, 
we can not determine whether the chronicles were influ- 


enced by the poem or vice versa. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE CHART 


The purpose of the chart ia twofold. WPirst, it is 
to facilitate reference to the material under consideration, 
and, secondly, to show how details of a romantic nature. 
crept into the records year by year. The left column of 
the graph labels the topics to be taken up in the disous- 
sion of the Romance of Richard Coer de Lion. The top of 
the chart, reading from left to right, lists the names 
of the chroniclers, the chronicles, and the exact or ap- 
proximate dates. An aceount of the author ocoupies the 
space immediately below the column heading, thus making 
the material all peadily accessible. This was compiled 
from the prefaces to the editions in which the chronicles 
themselves were found, from the Sources and Literature of. 
English History by C. Gross, from the Dictionary of Nat- 


ional Biography, and from the Cambridge History of English 
Literature. | : 


In the early chronicles a superstitious atmosphere 
pervades the aocounts of the coronation. Richard of 


Devizes tells of a bat asircling about in the hall and the 


negleet of ringing the bells till the last hour of the 


day. A little later, first in the Benediot of Peterborough 

record, mention is made of the bleeding of Henry's corpse 

in the presence of Righard. It is not until 1210, in the 
53 | | 


54, 


Gervase of Canterbury chronicle, that the story of the 
capture of Richard I by Leopold, auke of Austria, became 
embellished, Variation looms up most noticably in the ac- 
counts of Richard's death; sone writers dwell at length 
upon the details; others pass hurridly over them, 

Since it would be foolish to try to use on the 
chart all the available chronicles, a process of selection 
was necessary. The considerations upon which the selec- 
tion was based were mainly two: the date and the value 
of the record. The date is often important in choosing 
between two duplicates and in keeping aoneust eheonsosy« 
Correot chronology te necessary in showing how imagina- 
tive and Legendary stories crept in. An idea of the 
growth of such details is useful in determining how far 
the Romance is based upon actual records and how far its 
author must have followed a general tendency, relied up- 
on folk stories,or exerted hig own imagination. Chron- 
isles dated before 1189, the year of Richard's coronation, 
contain very Little pertinent to the matter in hand, and 
those later than Cexton's publication of The Brut in 1480 
(either take the form of histories or duplicate works al- 
ready on the chart. | 

Here it mivsht be well to differentiate between his- 
tories and chronicles. A chronicle is a record of events 
arranged according to the years in which they happened; 


@ history is a record of events arranged according to 
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their relationship to one another. The historian often 
interprets his material, suggests causes and effects and, 
having carried his aecounte of a movement over a veriod 
of several years, may retrace his steps to ocatoh up 


neglected details. Rarely does the chronioler interpret 


or even comment on events; he practisally never goes back © 


over ground already covered, except for a line .or two of 
explanation, and then usually to somment on a birth not 
recorded under the oroper date. The historian may include 
many nations in his disoussion; the chronicler seldom re- 
sords anything that happened outside his own. nation--un- 
less avery big thing, such as a crusade. Histories are 
busit from many sources, shronicles from on two, or, 
less frequently, three. 

The value ofa ghroniole depends larcely upon its 
source and the reputation for reliability the chronicler 
enjoys. Some of the writera got their information by 
actual participation in public affairs; others, located — 
in monasteries frequented by pilerins, Listened to the 
stories of men active in the events they apoke of; still1 
others wrote down what people who had only. heard from 
others told; the late ones used earlier monastic records. 
The chronioles on the chart explain their own presence. 
But there are a few omissions that mizht be questioned. 


William of Mamlesbury and Henry of Huntingdon were in- 
portant chronolosers, but, since their works have only | 


need 


86 
a few lines each about Richard, and, since they were used 
by several later chronicle writers, they are not included. 
Jsually of two ohronicles from one abbey it is true that 
the later one is. a very little changed version of the 
earlier. In the case of the Annals of Osney that appear 
on the chart, the selection was between the one chosen 
ana the one attributed to Thomas Wykes. Both were aie 


at Osney abbey. which is the earlier is a question. ‘The 


For a discussion of this see Annales Honastios 


Vol. IV, pp. xi-xv. 


more extengive of the two was considered preferable. staoh 
the same problem appears in a choice between the ohronicle 
of Jom Tayster (or Taxter) and the second continuation or 
WLorenee of ‘iorcester. Gross says that Tayster used 
Florence of Worgester and William of Mamlesbury to 1201, 


quae oe , , , iment riutnaees . . ° 
CG. Gross, Sources and Literatare of English 


History, p. 390. 


and he says also that the part of the second continuation 

of Florence of ‘iorcester from 1152-1265 is taken from the 
3 

chronicle of Jonn Taysater. The two works oorrespond al- 


Ibid., p. 397. ) 


most exaotly; since the name Florence of worcester ia: met 


with more frequently: than that of John Tayster (or Taxter ); 


57 
the geoond continuation of Florence of Worcester was used. 
Of the compilations that were excluded from the 
chart, that made by Mieholas trevet is, perhaps, the most 
widely imown. But, because it was taken from three ohron- 
ijeles already considered, and one of those a compilation-- 
William of Newburgh, Ralph de Diceto and Robert of Tor- 
a wags not given a place. William of Newburghts 


Toid., pe $91. . 


chronicle was used in connection with Henry of Huatingdon 
| 9) | | 
by Walter of Hemingburg, too, whose chronicle is not on 
9 | . 
Ibid. > p e 369 » . 


the chart. William Rishanger's work, which is considered 
of no value, is based largely upon the Chronioa MaJora, 

§ | ‘ 
Matthew Paris, a compilation itself. Thomas of Burton 


Ibid., p. 388. | 


and John of a took their material for this period 


from Hegden. The Annales monasterli de Vintonia were 


Ibid., pp. 348,347. 


taken from the works of Matthew Paris and William of 
8 


Manlesbury. None of these compilations are of value in 
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‘themselves for the purposes of this diseussion, and, 
eneEerore they were not given a place on the ohart. | 

That a glance at the chart may be sufficient to 
show wherein the chronicles and the Romance of Richard © 
Coer de Lion agree, a system of marking haa been used. | 
Two parallel horizontal lines in red, indicate duplica- 
tion ( = }, a rea x ( x ) indicates aimilarity, and a. 


red check mark ( }, indiestes radical difference. 
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